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Churchwomen are playing an increasingly 
important part in war activity, as demon- 
strated by the Woman's Army Auxiliary 
Corps. But as they take their places in the 
military, they still keep active contact with 
the Church. On the Cover of this issue are 
two WAACS stationed at Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa, lustily singing at Church services. On 
pages 6 and 7 is an article of the Church 
activities of these young women. Similar 
activities are to be found in connection with 
women’s training centers over the country. 
Photo from Fifth WAAC Training Center. 


Do You Know--- 


1. Which state in the Union is called 
the “Garden State’? 

2. Why engineers are damming the 
Little Tennessee River at Fontana 
Dam, N. C.? 

3. What famous person grew up in 
the rectory of St. George’s Episcopal 
Church, Hempstead, L. I.? 

4. What hero of the best-seller 
“They were Expendable” is a Church- 
man? 

5. Who is to be the next Anglican 
Bishop in Jerusalem? 

6. What is unusual about Minne- 
sota’s Breck School for Boys? 

7. What is the WAAC’s attitude 
toward religion? - 


Answers are on page 34. 
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1 CONFESS 
MY FAITH 


by 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 


Is old Chinese art, there is just one outstanding object, perhaps 
a flower or a scroll. Everything else in the picture is subordinate 
to that one beautiful thing. An integrated life is like that. What 
is that one flower? As I see it, it is the will of God. To know 
and do His will calls for absolute sincerity, absolute honesty 
with one’s self, and it means using one’s mind to the best of 
one’s ability. 

God speaks to us in prayer. Prayer is our source of guidance 
and balance. It’s like tuning in the radio. There’s music in the 
air, whether we tune in or not. By learning to tune in, one can 
understand. How is it done? By daily communion with God. 
One cannot expect to be conscious of God’s presence when one 
has only a bowing acquaintance: with Him. 
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AN EASTER MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDING 


BISHOP: THE RT. REV. H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER 


1h ow “ 

HOUGH he were a son, yet learned he obedience 
<] the things which he suffered; and being made 
perfect, he became the author of eternal salvation 
unto all them that obey him.” The Epistle to the 
Hebrews lays great emphasis upon the divine sonship and 
the eternal priesthood of our Lord. At the same time 
it asserts that His human experiences and activities were 
the means by which the divine purpose of salvation was 
achieved. The battle with sin was won in His own human 
life. It was this victory which qualified Him to be the 
Saviour of His people from their sins. ‘In that he him- 
self hath suffered being tempted, he is able to succour 

them that are tempted.” : 

This not only gives us assurance that our Lord is able 
to sympathize with us and help us in our battle with sin. 
It also reminds us that we too through His help must win 
the battle against sin in our own lives in order to serve 
as His agents in fulfilling His mission for the people of 
our own. time. 

Each year from Christmas until Easter the Church bids 
us concentrate our attention upon that life in which the 
“Captain of our salvation was made perfect through 
sufferings; in all points was tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin.” During April this year we celebrate the 
sacrifice which brought Christ’s struggle with sin to a 
victorious climax and Easter which reveals the Captain 
of our salvation not only triumphant but able to com- 
municate to us the power through which His victory was 
won. 

Our purpose in celebrating the. successive steps in our 
Lord’s human career is not merely commemorative. His 
life is the way along which we ourselves must go, if like 
Him we are to triumph over sin and communicate to 
others His power to stand firm against temptation. St. 
Paul says, “I am crucified with Christ.” He addresses 
his Christian readers as those who have risen with Christ. 
We must share His experiences because it is only by using 
the power which He gives us in the actual battle with sin 
that we can share His triumph. 

The purpose of our Lord’s struggle with sin was more 
than the attainment of His own perfection. In His final 
prayer He declared, “For their sakes I sanctify myself.’ 
His temptations which we commemorate during Lent were 
directly related to the Mission to which His life was 
dedicated. The significance of His sacrifice upon the 
Cross was more than the preservation of His own in- 
tegrity. He died for the sins of the whole world. 

He who was made perfect through suffering gives to 
us the power to become the sons of God. Those whom 
He empowers are at the same time called to cooperate 
with Him in the fulfillment of His purpose to save the 
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POWER 
FOR VICTORY 


whole world. We cannot be made perfect even by Christ, 
if we attempt to use Christ only for our own spiritual per- 
fection. “For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: 
and whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find it.” 

This is a lesson which we need to bear in mind par- 
ticularly at the present time. We are engaged in a 
struggle to preserve the way of life, the principles of 
freedom, justice and righteousness. What is our Chris- 
tian heritage? Victory in this conflict is conditioned upon 
strenuous effort and unlimited sacrifice. If, however, 
the purpose of this effort and sacrifice is limited to the 
preservation of our heritage for ourselves, we cannot 
expect God’s blessing upon us. The old saying, “God 
helps those who help themselves” is true, but it is only 
half of the truth. If we really believe in divine help, 
we must broaden the condition to be fulfilled for its 
reception. 

God helps those, who in helping themselves, strive 
equally to help others. The human patriot may be con- 
tent to say, “It is sweet and fitting to die for one’s 
country,” but those who through Christ have become 
citizens of the Kingdom of God know that the supreme 
sacrifice will fail to confer full and permanent benefits 
upon one’s own country unless it includes in its aims the 
welfare of the whole world. 

Christ’s final words tie together irrevocably the assur- 
ance of power with the responsibility of using it for 


world-wide betterment, ‘Ye shall receive power... Ye 
shall be witnesses unto me . . . unto the uttermost part of 
the earth.” ‘) 
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WAAC’s stationed in Des Moines, Iowa, 
are welcomed to St. Paul’s Church (above) 
by the Rev. Victor Kennan, rector. (Right) 
WAAC’s put on a snappy parade for Mrs. 
Franklin Roosevelt during her recent visit 


to Des Moines. 


F YOU look about you at the 

young women in your own com- 

munity—your own church—and 

imagine them in uniform, at an 
Army post, marching, saluting, work- 
ing side by side with soldiers, you will 
have a picture of the WAAC’s who are 
in training at Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 
These are average American women, 
from every kind of job and home and 
locality, who have taken enthusiastical- 
ly to severely simple uniforms, bar- 
racks life, radio work, truck driving, 
and detailed Army office work in order 
to be able to replace men at non-com- 
bat jobs. 

While many civilian pursuits have 
had to be forgotten in the pressure of 
learning a whole new life in a few 
weeks, it will be significant to Church 
people that women in the WAAC, with 
only a few hours of leisure, continue 
to spend part of their free time regu- 
larly at Church activities. “The work 
here,” one Chaplain explains, “has in- 


*T hird Officer Stribling was a former mem- 
ber of Fortu’s staff. She is now stationed at 
the Fifth WAAC Training Center at Camp 
Polk, La. 
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creased the religious attitudes of these 
women. They seem to sense a need 
for increased spiritual outlook.” 

You can catch that feeling on Sun- 
day, when many hundreds of women in 
uniform walk around the parade 
ground on their way to Church serv- 
ices at the Old Post Chapel or at the 
new theater building, or walk up the 
main street to where a steeple marks 
the New Chapel. You can catch the 
feeling on week nights when the women 
—with only five hours to spare between 
supper and taps—gather in chapel for 
discussion groups, or on Sunday after- 
noons when WAAC’s stationed in 
hotels in downtown Des Moines come 
to Vespers. 

The Old Post Chapel is of ivy-cov- 
ered brick and faces the parade ground 
at a corner where thousands of women 
in parade formation start their march 
down the field past the reviewing of- 
ficers. Pine trees stand at the entrance 
of the chapel. Inside are symbols of 
both the Christian and Jewish faiths. 
This chapel has been the scene of 
many weddings, some of them of 
WAAC’s and men of the Army, with 


women in uniform standing as a guard 
of honor in true West Point fashion. 

Halfway up the hill in the midst of 
Boomtown, the new area where more 
than 100 new barracks, offices and mess 
halls have been built for thousands of 
WAAC’s, stands the starkly simple 
New Chapel. Entirely unadorned, with 
the plainest of wooden benches, side 
walls of red brick and the rear wall 
of boards stained brown, the chapel 
succeeds in being both picturesque and 
suitable. Like other chapels being 
erected in Army camps everywhere, it 
has a unique “convertible” altar, which 
slides out of the wall for use during 
services that require it. Above it are 
doors that open to reveal the Tablets 
of Law for the Jewish worship. 

Neither the Old Chapel nor the New 
Chapel at Fort Des Moines is large 
enough to ‘hold the crowd that turns 
out for the general Church services, 
Army style, on Sunday. That problem 
has been solved by using the new post 
theater, which seats 1,000, for the gen- 
eral’ services. 

Religious activities and interests are 
not buried here beneath the mass of 
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Now,” WAACS Rejoice & 
‘SPITE PRESSURES OF NEW LIFE | 


xtricia Stribling’ 


other activities. 


On the other hand, 
they are carefully guarded by a staff of 
Chaplains with widely varied experi- 
ence, and by local Church groups that 
are codperating in every possible way. 
Here are the men on whom these reli- 
gious activities depend: 

Lt. Col. John MacWilliams, WAAC 
and Post Chaplain, who was a mission- 
ary in Cuba before World War I. 

Chaplain Howard L. Foland, for- 
merly rector of All Saints’ Episcopal 
Church, Nevada, Mo., is the Chaplain 
stationed in downtown Des Moines to 
_ minister to members of the WAAC at- 
tending Specialist Training Schools. 

Chaplain Solon C. Couch, Atlanta, 
Ga., for five years a student pastor at 
colleges and nurse training schools. 

Chaplain Willard B. Smith, former- 
ly a pastor in Big Sandy, Texas, and 
now stationed at the hospital at Fort 
Des Moines. 

Chaplain Harry B. Crimmins was 
president of St. Louis University until 
he resigned to serve as an Army Chap- 
lain. 

The WAAC Chaplains, as they are 
quick to point out, are leading activi- 
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ties not radically different from those 
of a rector in a large parish. They fre- 
quently have to worry about where to 
seat everyone who comes to services, 
and sometimes they have to worry 
about finding standing room. Every 
week there is an Officer Candidate 
School graduation, and frequently 
there is a Specialist School graduation, 
each of which a Chaplain attends. 

Chaplain Smith, who has his head- 
quarters at the hospital, could com- 
pare notes with many parish clergy 
whose work involves this same field of 
activity. Like a parish clergyman, he 
has to find a way to make each indi- 
vidual feel that the Chaplain came to 
see her. He often spends an hour or 
two in one ward. Something of the 
volume of his work can be seen from 
the fact that he visits an average of 
nearly 20 persons a day. He gives 
away hundreds of New Testaments and 
other pieces of Church literature. His 
door is always open for personal con- 
ference. 

The backbone of Army religious ac- 
tivities is the general service on Sun- 
day, and every Army Chaplain is pre- 


WAAC chaplains constantly comment on 
the women’s interest in religion. (Above) 
Two WAAC’s at prayers. (Left) These 
WAAC buglers daily sound bugle calls 


calling women to their Army duties. 


pared to lead this service whenever it 
is necessary. At Fort Des Moines, 
there must be two such services, one 
at 10:30 A.M. for most of the per- 
sonnel and an earlier one at 9 A.M. 
for women such as the bakers and 
cooks who will be working later in the 
morning. 

The biggest problem the Chaplains 
have to face here ‘is the same one Army 
Chaplains must cope with in every 
post. WAAC’s don’t stay in this train- 
ing center very long. At the end of a 
month here, some of them are on\ their 
way to other Army camps to take over 
soldiers’ non-combat jobs. Others 
may stay an additional six weeks for 
specialist work, but very few ever set- 
tle down to become permanent person- 
nel. 

“Most of the women,” one Chaplain 
says, “are accustomed to attending 
church at home. We want to make an 
impression on them here at once, so 
they won’t get out of that habit.” 

The Chaplains do that by meeting 
every new company in the Receiving 
Center and getting acquainted. so that 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Manila Photo Corp. 

High in the Philippines Mountain Province 

famous Baguio, summer capital, is still the 
home of many missionaries. 


HE work of the Church in the 

Commonwealth of the Philip- 

pines is still going on. Can you 

imagine Bishop Binsted and 
Bishop Wilner, and all the priests and 
nurses and teachers and evangelistic 
workers, the Sisters and the deacon- 
esses and the Church Army Sister, rest- 
ing today, and saying “‘Because there is 
a war there is no work for us to do’’? 
Do you suppose that the Japanese have 
covered every one of the seven thou- 
sand Philippine Islands with troops? 
They have not. What Spain was not 
able to do in over three hundred years; 


what America has not been able to ac- 


complish in forty-five years; the Japa- 
hese certainly cannot change in one 
year. The independent spirit of the Fili- 
pinos is active still. At least seventeen 
offenses are punishable by death now in 
the occupied parts of the Philippines, 
and that shows more clearly than any- 
thing else that the Japanese are meet- 
ing opposition on every side. 

In the unoccupied parts of the Is- 
lands the Church is as free as ever to 
carry on religious and educational and 
medical work. No word has been 
heard from Sagada and Bontoc, from 
Besao and from Balbalasang, for more 
than a year, but we know that the 
loyal, devoted Igorot Christians are not 
going to turn against the missionaries 
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now. They will supply food and shel- 
ter as long as possible, and when peace 
comes once more I am convinced that 
we will hear tales of heroism not sur- 
passed in the entire history of the 
Christian Church. 

In the occupied centers, if we may 
judge by what has happened in Manila, 
the capital city, the Church is still free 
to carry out some of her great work. 
At the time of the latest report, our 
Cathedral was open in Manila, and 
services were being held regularly. 
Some have asked, “Who can attend the 
services?” A city the size of Manila, 
almost 700,000 in population, cannot 
be put in prison, even if it were the 
wish of the enemy to do such a thing. 
Recent arrivals from the Santo Tomas 
Internment Camp tell us that all older 
people, many mothers with young chil- 
dren, and all missionaries with sta- 
tions in the Philippines, were released 
from concentration. Filipinos are not 
interned in any large numbers, for to 
intern seventeen million Filipinos, 
Japan would have to keep almost an 
equal number of guards in the Philip- 
pines—and even Japan is not able to 
spare that many men from the battle 
fronts. 

Disease knows no time of armistice. 


The war has brought much more dis- 
ease, and it is a relief to us to know 
that some of our hospitals are still able 
to do the Master’s work of caring for 
the sick—and the wounded, too. The 
latest word out of Manila was that St. 
Luke’s Hospital was open and was 
crowded with patients. The staff of 
physicians and surgeons, the nurses and 
the chaplains, all were on the job. We 
do not know about Brent Hospital in 
Zamboanga or about St. Theodore’s 
Hospital in Sagada, but we do know 
that if there is anything at all to work 
with, those physicians and nurses are 
still keeping the promise they took to 
aid all in pain. “Not name, but need” 
may well be the motto of the nurses 
you have helped to train. 

For many years the Church has been 


. asking for funds to assist in the train- 


ing of nurses at St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Manila, and other hospitals in the 
Orient. It probably all seemed very 
far from your home town—this send- 
ing money to train people you have 
never seen, never will see, and appar- 
ently, because we have an Oriental Ex- 
clusion Act—never hope to see. But 
money was sent, and nurses were 
trained—almost four hundred have 
been graduated from St. Luke’s Hos- 


Seventeenth-century folk dances, revived for a Play Day on the campus of the University 
of the Philippines in Manila, were a picturesque event in times of peace and doubtless 
will be seen there again in the future. Nearly 8,000 students were enrolled in 1941-1942. 


NTINUE 


n Philippines Despite War 


By Edward G. Mullen 


pital School of Nursing in Manila 
alone. What are those graduate nurses 
doing today? We cannot answer for 
each one by name, but we do know 
that they, too, are doing what they can 
- to relieve pain and suffering. We do 
know that many of them were with 
- our soldiers on Bataan, and we may be 
sure that many an American soldier 
and sailor, marine and aviator, owes his 
life to the ministrations of a properly 
trained graduate nurse—a nurse that 
you helped to train. 

It doesn’t seem so far away today. 
When we think of young men from our 
own towns, our own streets, our own 
homes, perhaps, being cared for in a 
time of injury or sickness by a Filipina 
trained nurse, we rejoice that we were 
so liberal in the support of the train- 
ing of such young women. 

All of our hospitals in occupied and 
‘in unoccupied territory are lacking in 
materials with which to work. As soon 
as possible we are going to send sup- 
plies to them; vaccines and gauze, 
instruments and anesthetics, and the 
countless other aids in medical treat- 
ment. The way may be cpened for the 
sending of such supplies any day now, 
and we want to be prepared to take 
advantage of it. We must have the 


IN UNOCCUPIED PLACES 


boxes ready to be shipped at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

The buildings are in need of repair 
now, and many of them must be re- 
built when the war is over. The 
salaries of the missionaries who are still 
in the field must be kept for them, and 
new allowances must be made for out- 
fitting returning missionaries, and for 
making out of the ruins a finer and a 
larger work. 

The only way that this can be done 
is to continue our missionary giving, 
and today, more than ever before, giv- 
ing not from the top of our purses, but 
from the bottom of our hearts; in 
thanksgiving for what our previous giv- 
ing has achieved, and in hope of work- 
ing with the Prince of Peace for the 
healing of all nations. - 


A good deal of the former visible Church 
has become invisible . .°. But Christianity 
as such is not wiped out .. . Today Siberia, 
the Ukraine, Volhynia, may be full of such 
secret spiritual, unorganized life. These are 
the modern catacombs, Siberian woods, 
private houses and cellars in Germany and 
Bohemia, large wheat fields and orange 
groves in Spain——AporpH KeEtier in Chris- 
tian Europe Today. 


Here at the Church of the Resurrection in Baguio, the Rev. and Mrs. George C. Bartter, 
senior missionaries of the Episcopal Church in the Philippines, are reported well and at 
work. It is believed that the rest of the Philippines staff also are well and active. 


The long road to Baguio leads over steep 
mountainsides and narrow bridges, making 
the Mountain Province difficult to reach. 


God Was On Our Raft 


Eddie Rickenbacker, landing in San 
Francisco after his seventeen-day 
perilous drifting on a rubber raft in 
the South Pacific said to a friend of 
his: ‘We never stopped praying, and 
God was with us on our raft all the 
time. I could feel Him there. I’m a 
practical sort of a man; I deal with 
machinery and material things, but I 
am sure of that. God was on our raft! 

“We had no rain until the eighth 
night. We saw nothing in the way of 
searching planes or ships. The little 
boy in my boat had a Bible in his 
pocket of his jumper, and the second 
day out we organized little prayer 
meetings in the evening and morning 
and took turns about reading passages. 
Frankly and humbly we prayed for our 
deliverance.”—William L. Stidger in 
the Christian Herald. 

e @ e 
New Teeth, Too 


Even new teeth can be obtained by 
wrecked or torpedoed mariners who find 
shelter at the Seamen’s Church Institute of 
New York, Episcopal Church institution 
caring for thousands of seamen of every 
nationality. Said Harry Simmons, “My 
bridge was in a glass of water right near my 
bunk, when a tin fish hit us. There was 
quite a scramble, and I didn’t take time to 
rescue it,” 

The Institute dental clinic replaced the 
lost denture. 


(Above) Two young boys scooping cran- 

berries to augment family’s meagre income. 

(Right) A typical migrant’s shack with the 
wash tubs in the front yard. 


LTHOUGH food rationing is 

making most persons conscious 

of the foods they eat, how many 

of us, when enjoying a delicious 
meal, think to look beyond the oysters, 
potatoes, asparagus, cranberries, beans, 
tomatoes and blueberry pie to the men, 
women and children who gathered 
these delicacies for us? 

Yet today thousands of famil’es are 
roaming the highways of America 
looking for jobs planting and harvest- 
ing these crops. Many of the migrants 
are white and of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
but there are also Negroes and persons 
of practically every European na- 
tionality and a high percentage of them 
are old people, women and children. 

Already the asparagus season _ is 
opening in New Jersey—the “Garden 
State’—and hundreds of migrants, 
with their wives and children of all 
ages, are pouring in to start cutting 
this crop which is the first of the sea- 
son. For years this state has pro- 
duced most of the fresh fruits and 
vegetables consumed in the Atlantic 
seaboard cities. But here, as in most 
truck farming regions, there is not 
enough local labor to meet the needs 
of the harvest, and so people come 
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from nearby industrial centers, chiefly 
Philadelphia, to work on the crops. 
Probably 10,000 families migrate to 
New Jersey every year for this purpose. 

Unlike Steinbeck’s “Okies” of the 
West, these migrants do not wander 
long distances with all their belongings. 
Instead, they leave their city homes in 
the spring for a definite locality, work 
all summer and return to the city in 
the autumn. Most of them seldom 


‘travel more than 100 miles. 


In pre-war days, Italians from South 
Philadelphia and Negro migrants from 
the South filled the call for farm labor 
here. But today the Italians have war 
jobs at good pay, and so Jersey farm- 
ers will depend this summer upon 
southern migrant labor which is now 
swarming into the state and will re- 
main until November when the last of 
the cranberry crop has been gath- 
ered. 

For the nearly quarter of a century 
that migrant labor has been used in 
this state, these workers have been 
obliged to live and sleep in chicken 
coops, haylofts, abandoned shanties, 
under trees or in ditches. They have 
been without running water, proper 
sanitation, heat and light. And un- 


wittingly they have been a threat to the 
health of the communities in which 
they were working. But all this is 
beginning to change now for both 
Church and government have stepped 
in to ease the lot of these poor folk. 

Last year the Federal Farm Secur- 
ity Administration set up three migrant 
labor camps at Burlington, Swedesboro 
and Bridgeton. Grappling with the 
problems of health, housing and recrea- 
tion, these FSA camps, which are col- 
onies of tents and cabins, are admin- 
istered by specially trained white 
supervisors. Single men are assigned 
to the tents whi'e families share the 
cabins. These “suitcase shelters” are 
so designed that they can be erected 
in three or four minutes and taken 
down in an even shorter time. There 
also are shower cabins in each camp 
and an electric system which lights 
the “streets” and operates the water 
system. 

The Church is doing its part through 
the New Jersey Church Committee on 
Work Among Migrants. This Com- 
mittee, organized in 1940, is helping 
develop understanding and a ‘good 
neighbor” policy between migrants and 
the surrounding communities. And, in 
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nvasion of Garden State 


MIGRANTS 


IMMITTEE SERVING AGRICULTURAL 


addition, it is providing religious and 
educational opportunities for all ages 
in the migrant families. 

Sponsored by the Home Missions 
Council of North America and the 
Laymen’s Commission of the New 
Jersey Council of Religious Education, 
the Committee represents twenty-five 
different denominations in the state, 
welfare organizations, government 
‘agencies, the employer and the con- 
sumer. Episcopalians are represented 
on the Committee by Canon Robert D. 
Smith of the Diocese of New Jersey, 
and Mrs. Allen P. Ames, social service 
secretary in the Diocese of Newark. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary in both dio- 
ceses has been generous in contributing 
money. for the Committee’s work and 
has grown unusually migrant-conscious 
and interested in the Committee’s pro- 
gram. 

This program includes many former- 
ly undreamed of advantages for these 
‘unfortunate people. They are getting 
health service for their children, rec- 
reational activities for the adolescent 
members of the family, Vacation 
Church Schools and even nursery 
centers. And religiouc services are 
now available for all, Nothing less 
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than the ‘“‘tota] welfare” of the agricul- 
tural migrant is the concern of the 
Committee. And true to this purpose 
it is interesting itself in such diverse 
things as screens, sewage disposal, 
places to purchase and to prepare food, 
and social gatherings and picnics as 
well as religious services. 

“The religion of these camps is not 
the Christianity we know, with well- 
built churches and _ well-conducted 
services,” commented one visitor. “In 
Burlington I attended a Sunday eve- 
ning service held in the community 
tent, which has a nickelodeon at one 
end and a ‘Shoot the Japs’ game at the 
other. Outside it rained until the tent 
platform was a veritable ark. The 
people, fifty of them, gathered on back- 
less benches. They sang shyly at first 
until a newcomer took over the lead 
and brought the music out of them. 
These migrants have been without 
community life for so long that they 
have forgotten how to sing together.” 

And so the Church is bringing some 
measure of health and happiness to 
New Jersey’s migrant agricultural 
workers. Potato pickers, cranberry 
pickers, canners and oyster shuckers— 
all feel their lives are a little brighter 


A Negro farm laborer’s wife. and her two 

small sons (above). A daily toothbrush 

drill (left) is among things taught migrant 
children by Church workers. 


since the government and Church 
stepped in. 

The 600 Negroes who shuck oysters 
during the fall and winter months at 
South Port Norris, center of the oyster 
industry on Delaware Bay, have little 
else bright and wholesome in their en- 


vironment. They live in one- and two-- 


room shacks, built on stilts on the 
marshy ground, so that the tide when 
it rises will not come up through the 
floor. For care for their children 
while they work, for help in illness, for 
recreational opportunities and for re- 
ligious services, these people must look 
to the Center which the New Jersey 
Church Committee on Migrant Work 
has established in their midst. They 
were just a few of the 3,000 persons 
reached by the Committee’s program 
during 1942. 


Bishop Leopold Kroll of Liberia was mar- 
ried recently in Cape Mount, Liberia, to Miss 
Mary Wood McKenzie, for many years head 
of the Church’s school for girls, House of 
Bethany, at Cape Mount. Bishop and Mrs. 
Kroll expect to live at Bromley, fifteen miles 
up river from Monrovia. 


Ios 


Press Ass 


Near this picturesque setting at Murphy, N. C., will rise an- 
other gigantic T.V.A. structure of steel and concrete whose pur- 
pose will be navigation improvement, power and flood control. 


Boy Scoutmaster, Rogers Trotter, from the Construction Office, 
points out to the Troop the site of Fontana Dam. The conveyor 
belt for gravel and sand crosses the river in the background. 


Dam Transforms Appalachian Region 


EPISCOPAL CLERGYMAN SERVING FONTANA, N.C., AREA 


FEW short years ago only fif- 

teen families lived near Fontana 

Dam, N. C., in the Southern 

Appalachian mountains. Today 

more than 4,000 engineers, ironwork- 

ers, tunnel crews, skilled and unskilled 

laborers and their families, have poured 

into this scenic area to dam the Little 
Tennessee River for electric power. 

In the old days, the few inhabitants, 
who originally had come for logging, 
stayed on to work in the Fontana 
Copper Mine. One dirt road followed 
the course of the river, traversing forty 
miles of sparsely settled country. The 
people lived in one-story log or frame 
cabins, with a post office and store 
near the mine and a Baptist church, the 
only religious center for several miles. 
Across the river was a tiny settlement 
known as Welch Cove, which boasted a 
one-room school. 

Today all this is changed. Welch 
‘Cove is now a booming town of more 
than 2,200 men, women and children. 
Its streets are covered with neat white 
and brown structures built by the 
T.V.A. And there is a dining hall, a 
community recreation building and nu- 
merous offices. Two miles from this 
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camp is the “Village,” where several 
large permanent homes, blocks of 
trailer houses and plain trailers, accom- 
modate another 2,000 persons. And 
here there is a general store, drugstore, 
beauty parlor, hospital and a school. 
Regular religious work among these 
people was. not really begun until the 


men brought their women folk to this 
section. Then a camp Sunday School 
was started. Meanwhile the Rev. 
Grant Folmsbee of Murphy, N. C., was 
driving the seventy-five miles to Fon- 
tana to look after his former parish- 
ioners who had moved there. 

Struck by the need for some regular 


The congregation in the High School Auditorium stands reverently during the prayers. 
The congregation of this Community Church includes persons of various denominations. 
They have come to this region to build a hydro-electric power plant and dam. 
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Wednesday is the one day in the 
week when children in Corpus Christi, 
Texas, don’t mind getting a toothache. 
For that’s when the free dental clinic, 
operated by Navy wives of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd is open. Here 
each week come an average of fifteen 
small children with dental woes. Now 
that they have become “tooth con- 
scious” they look forward to their 
visits and to seeing their new-found 
friends—the Navy wives—who act as 
receptionists, dentists’ assistants and 
nursemaids. 

All types of dental work are done 
here at the Children’s Dental Clinic— 
one small child was given a bridge, 


“Navy Wives” Man Clinic 


another was treated for abscessed teeth 
for several months, while countless 
others have received fillings. All the 
children are taught proper dental care 
and, when necessary, are given tooth 
brushes and tooth powder. 

The history of the clinic is synon- 
ymous with the history of St. Andrew’s 
Guild which is an organization of Navy 
wives started shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor. Many of the original members of 
the Guild have since left Corpus 
Christi because their husbands were 
transferred elsewhere, but members of 
St. Alban’s Guild are now taking their 
places in the clinic. 


Proceeds from parties, dances, 


When tooth aches this child heads for Chil- 
dren’s Dental Clinic, run by Navy Wives. 


bridges, teas and luncheons helped start 
the clinic on its successful career to- 
gether with donations of money and 
discarded dental equipment from in- 
terested persons. 


sort of religious services, Mr. Folms- 
bee suggested that an undenomina- 
tional church be started with a pastor 
who would serve as chaplain to the 
camp and assist with community 
enterprises. Bishop Robert Gribben 
and the Diocese of Western North 
Carolina were happy to release Mr. 
Folmsbee for this work when the town 
requested that he be appointed chap- 
lain. One-third of his salary for the 
first six months is being paid by the 


new congregation and the National 
Council supplies the remainder. 

And so, on the first Sunday in De- 
cember, the first regular services were 
held at the village school. Today two 
services are held each Sunday and 
interest has grown so rapidly that the 
equivalent of a city parish has been 
established. There is a large choir, a 
graded Sunday School with an at- 
tendance sometimes exceeding 300 
children, and even a nursery to care 


A view showing three types of housing at the Village. The new trailer-type house is in 
the center. Until recently this was all forest, but it has been cleared to help house more 
than 2,000 men, women, children. The Village is near Welch Cove which has 2,200 people. 
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for children while parents are at 
church. Mr. Folmsbee has helped 
organize a Boy Scout Troop, conducts 
open house for high school students 
each Friday night and preaches twice 
a month to a Negro congregation. Four 
months have proved the value of co- 
Operative work in this area, and “‘sev- 
eral persons have admitted a wider out- 
look and a better understanding of the 
truly Christian point of view from their 
associations in this Church.” 


Madame Chiang Given $2,100 


When Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek was in New York recently, 
the Presiding Bishop presented 
her with a check for $2,100 as a 
token of the Episcopal Church’s 
sympathy “for the sufferings of 
the people of China and our ad- 
miration for their heroic struggle 
for freedom.” The amount was 
from the Presiding Bishop’s Fund 
for World Relief and represented 
contributions of many parishes and 
individuals. 

Bishop Tucker suggested the 
sum be used for Madame Chiang’s 
work among Chinese war orphans 
and other relief projects. 


Mexican Church Leaders 


Attend Annual Meeting 


Men, Women Gather in San Pedro Martir 
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Bishop Salinas greets the députies to the annual convocation. 


At San Pedro Martir near Mexico 
City, one of the oldest missions in the 
Mexican Episcopal Church, the recent 
convocation and Woman’s Auxiliary 


meeting heard encouraging news from 
the clergy, who are constantly extend- 
ing the work of the thirty missions and 
their outstations. The Mexican Church- 
women’s delegate to the Triennial 
Meeting in Cleveland next October is 
Miss Hermelinda Reyes, head of Casa 
Hooker, the student hostel in Mexico 
City. Neither the dislocations caused 
by war nor the increased cost of living 
have seriously retarded the Church’s 
work. Meanwhile, the “Good Neigh- 


Utensils designed by Aztecs centuries ago were used over charcoal fires for the fiesta. bor” relationship is growing stronger. 


The Ven. Samuel Salinas, ordained 1895. Delegates surround Mrs. Efrain Salinas. Turkey mole made by two Auxiliary women. 


Texans Serving Soldiers 


</7EXAS is proud of the work its 
Army and Navy Commission is 
doing. Beginning immediately after 
Pearl Harbor, this diocese began nu- 
merous activities designed to serve the 
nation and its men in uniform. Today 
its program reaches into thirty-nine 
Army camps and Naval stations, four 
internment centers, nine defense areas 
and eighty parishes and missions. 
The Army and Navy Committee in 
the diocese, of which the Rev. Thomas 
W. Sumners is chairman and the Rev. 
Gordon Reese the executive secretary, 
is making a special effort to have clergy 
write each man from their parishes at 
least once a month, send them greet- 
ings on holidays and birthdays, and 
have an Anniversary Service on Texas 


The Rev. Gordon Reese, executive secretary of the diocese’s 
Army-Navy Commission, chats with some Ellington soldiers. 


Independence Day, Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July, Armistice Day and 
December 6. Arrangements also have 
been made with Army authorities to 
hold religious services in the intern- 
ment centers and to organize Bible 
classes for the internees. 

The Diocese of Texas has many de- 
fense areas such as Orange, Port 
Arthur, Beaumont, Houston, Freeport, 
Velasco and the Macgregor Shell Load- 
ing Plant, near Waco. The popula- 
tions of some of these towns have 
jumped by as much as 400 per cent. 
Trailer camps clog the areas and the 
job of serving the war workers in these 
communities is an immense one, but 
the diocese is meeting the challenge 
heroically. 


Bishop Clinton S. Quin blesses the wall of 
a new parish house at Temple, Texas. 


Associated women of the diocese present to Mr. Reese a check 
for $75 for an altar, while soldiers from a Texas camp look on. 


Soldiers and sailors and their hostesses enjoy a gay time at the Soldier Service Bureau where five Houston parishes take turns at 
furnishing the entertainment. Every weekend more than 1,400 sandwiches and cookies are consumed here by hungry men in uniform, 


This is typical of what many Texas parishes are doing. 


" 


in Charge of Refreshmeats 
and Hostess Duties 


Soldiers and Sailors Prayer Books are presented to Lieut. Col. 
Richard H. Harrison of the Diocese of Olympia and Lieut. 
Robert A. Wilkinson of the Diocese of Virginia. 


LACK-HAIRED, Brooklyn-born 

Kenneth M. Sowers, assistant 

division chaplain of the 84th In- 

fantry Division at Camp Howze, 
Texas, is fortunate that he has an 
understanding wife. 

You know the reaction of most wives 
when their husbands call up after the 
dinner table has been set and announce 
in a pleasant, if shaky, voice: “TI’ll be 
home in a little while, dear. Put on 
a couple of extra plates. I’m bringing 
guests.” But when she gets such calls 
Mrs. Sowers, being an understanding 
Wuinen, just smiles and puts the extra 
plates on the table. 

Chaplain Sowers makes many of 
these short-notice calls. On such occa- 
sions Mrs. Sowers dresses up the din- 
ner table in their apartment in Gaines- 
ville, a town about four miles from 
Camp Howze, as best she knows how, 
for every such dinner is something 
special. 

Chaplain Sowers operates on the 
theory that the best way to help a 
soldier down in the dumps is to build 
up his personality, build up his confi- 
dence in himself, let him talk about 
himself, and where is there a better 
place for this purpose than a dinner 
table laden with good food? 

Invariably on Saturday afternoon, 
and frequently on other days, the chap- 
lain picks up four or five of the boys 
around camp and takes them to his 
home. They sit around in easy chairs, 
drink Coca-Colas and talk about every- 
thing under the sun. Mostly their con- 
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Chaplain Sowers conducts an evening celebration of the Holy 
Communion. Training schedules are such that many men can- 
not attend morning services, so services are held four evenings. 


Army Chaplain Work 


KENNETH SOWERS ENCOURAGES, BUIL 


versation is about themselves and their 
expfriences in the Army, which is ex- 
actly what the chaplain wants. They 
eat a big dinner and then the chaplain 
returns to work at the camp and the 
boys. feeling much better, spend the 
evening in Gainesville, shopping or 
going to a show or just looking around. 

The story of one young serviceman, 
Bill, will serve to show what Chaplain 


A group of soldiers attends service in the 
Post Chapel at Camp Howze. 


Sowers is accomplishing with his din- 
ners. Bill had spent seven years of his 
life in an orphan asylum and was com- 
pletely lost in the Army. What he 


wanted more than anything else was a 


real home, something he had never had 
in his life. One day he walked into the 
chaplain’s office, broke down and cried. 
That evening the chaplain took Bill 
home to dinner in a home that he could 
sort of feel was his own. It had the 
desired effect, for the boy perked up 
and has missed but one of the Holy 
Communion services since. 

Chaplain Sowers had considerable 
experience with such cases before he 
entered the Army two years ago. He 
is a graduate of St. Stephen’s College, 
Columbia University, and of General 
Theological Seminary in New York, 
completing work in the latter school in 
1939 and being ordained to the priest- 
hood at Greenport, Long Island, N. Y. 

His first parish, numbering about 
110 persons, was in Brooklyn. From 
there he went to Greenport, a resort 
where he had about 400 parishioners 
in the summer and half as many in the 
winter. 

Even before his days as a clergyman 
in Brooklyn Chaplain Sowers worked 
with people down on their luck. While 
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One of Chaplain Sowers’ most important jobs is to be available 
to any soldier who may want to talk over some problems 


with him. 


Mr. Vern Swartsfager, field secretary of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, addresses a meeting of the chapter which is now 


functioning at Camp Howze. 


(0 Make Good Soldiers 


ONFIDENCE OF MEN AT 


he was attending the seminary he did 
social case work for the New York 
City Mission Society, and was assistant 
director of the society’s School for De- 
linquent Colored Boys. He also wrote 
case histories for the Children’s Court, 
a part of the New York Domestic Re- 
lations Court. 

His parish at Greenport was Chap- 
lain Sowers’ last as a civilian, for the 
war drums began to boom and the 
chaplain, who had a reserve commis- 
sion as a first lieutenant, felt the Army 
needed him more. His first post was 
the 1229th Reception Center, Fort 
Dix, N. J., where he spent a year. Then 
he was with the 433rd Coast Artillery 
(A.A.) at Camp Stewart, Ga., and in 
defense positions in the Gulf of Mexico 
area. Later he attended the Army 
chaplains’ school at Harvard and 
finally, last September, he was assigned 
to Camp Howze. 

At this new camp with thousands of 
new men, Chaplain Sowers is up before 
dawn and works until well past dusk. 
Being an Army chaplain doesn’t mean 
just going around talking religion. 
Chaplain Sowers has a great deal of 
administrative work to do. He is the 
division school officer for illiterate and 
non-English-speaking soldiers, super- 
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CAMP HOWZE 


vising a school equal to the-first four 
grades in elementary school. He is also 
division burial and graves registration 
officer. He conducts four week-night 
Holy Communions and one on Sun- 
day morning, and arranges for and 
supervises Jewish services. 

One of the toughest cases Chaplain 
Sowers has had since he arrived at 
Camp Howze concerned, curiously 


During field maneuvers services are fre- 
quently held out in the open. 


enough, a one-time pushcart peddler 
from Brooklyn. Sammy didn’t like the 
Army. He couldn’t learn his general 
orders—something every man wearing 
the khaki is required to do. He didn’t 
want to be a fighter; he just wanted 
to go back to Brooklyn. 

“Chaplain, I ain’t got a buddy,” 
Sammy complained. “Nobody’ll talk 
to me. They just don’t understand 
me. 

Chaplain Sowers, utilizing his theory 
that all you have to do is build up a 
man’s confidence in himself, listened to 
Sammy. He drank cokes with him and 
helped him eat the Jewish-prepared 
food his mother sent him from Brook- 
lyn. All the time the chaplain kept 
telling him: “Sammy, you can be a 
good soldier. You can do it. Others 
do.” 

It took time, but Chaplain Sowers 
finally got the point over and was able 
to help Sammy adjust himself: 

To every man of the Episcopal 
Church arriving at Camp Howze the 
chaplain sends a circular letter asking 
him to attend services, and encloses in 
the letter a copy of the Prayer Book 
for Soldiers and Sailors prepared by 
the Church’s Army and Navy Commis- 
sion. From one recruit he received by 
return mail the following reply: 

“Thanking you for the gift, but 
mostly for your kind thought which 
prompted the sending of the gift. It 
was really a large boost in my morale 
to realize I am being thought of in such 
hectic times.” 
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NEW PROJECTS OPENING - 


EVER in one short year have so 

many pieces of news come from 

the Holy Land that are of im- 

portance to American Church 
people in connection with the Good 
Friday Offering. 

The first item was deeply tragic, the 
death of the Anglican Bishop in Jeru- 
salem, George Francis Graham Brown, 

- when his car driven by his experienced 
Arab chauffeur, was struck by a train. 
A quiet man of utmost personal sim- 
plicity, the bishop was none the less a 
man of action and through the ten 
years of his episcopate a tower of un- 
yielding strength for the Church’s 
work in the Holy Land. 

The second piece of news is the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s appoint- 
ment of the new bishop, the Ven. 


_...-Weston H. Stewart, archdeacon of the 


Church of England in Palestine, Syria 
and Trans-Jordan since 1928. He was 
ordained in 1911. Since 1940 he has 
been serving as chaplain to English and 
American colonies along the pipe-line 
of the Iraq Petroleum Company and 
down toward the Persian Gulf. In 
Basra, the seaport at the head of the 
Gulf, the presence of large British 
forces and the staff for enormously in- 
creased shipping has increased his re- 
sponsibilities, which the service chap- 
lains, arriving with the troops, have of 
course been glad to share. He visits 
places with such names as Fao, Khor- 
ramghahr and Qatar. 

The third news item is the opening 
at Jaffa of a junior branch of St. 
George’s famous school for boys in 
Jerusalem. Many boys, Arabs and 
Jews, have come to St. George’s from 
Jaffa and from near-by Tel Aviv, the 
Jewish metropolis of Palestine, but the 
distance seems considerable, especially 
to the parents of younger boys. Pro- 
vision of a junior school, to start their 
education nearer home but under the 
honored auspices of St. George’s, is 
already meeting with success. In Jeru- 
salem St. George’s has 333 boys, in- 
cluding 70 boarders; 170 are Chris- 
tians, 113 are Moslems and 50 are 
Jews. 

A fourth item is the opening of a 
Church hostel, St. Justin’s, for Angli- 
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British Information Services 


American troops, above, stationed in the 
Near East visit Jerusalem on their Short 
leaves. Right, an Arab coffee house offers 
opportunity for serious conversation. 


can students at the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut. Many graduates, not 
only from St. George’s but from the 
other Church schools in the Holy Land, 
go on to this well known university, 
which now has 2,000 students from 
every race and nation in the Near East. 
Its educational standards are those of 
the University of the State of New 
York. The new hostel is directed by 
the Rev. A. K. Cragg, civil chaplain at 
All Saints’ Church, Beirut. Besides its 
direct spiritual influence, the hostel 
will aim to develop vocations for teach- 
ing. Native teachers are sorely needed 
in these lands. 

The fifth and latest piece of current 
news is that after nine years’ lapse the 
Assyrian work has started again, this 
time at Tel Tamer, with a village 
school which is to have a strong agri- 
cultural emphasis. 

The story of the Assyrians is a book 
in itself. Older readers will recall the 
most recent chapter and the names of 
Mar Shimun, the Assyrian Patriarch, 
the Rev. Dr. Wm. C. Emhardt, who 
made a survey trip in Iraq in 1924, 


and the Rev. John Panfil who. worked 
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Three Jerusalem pictures: above, in a hos- 
pital of Church Mission to Jews; left, 
tower of St. George’s Cathedral; below, 
Jerusalem as seen from the Bethany Road. 


there, 
schools. 

Now, with the friendly approval of 
the Free French authorities in Syria, 
a new chapter begins with the opening 
of the new school, in which forty boys 
are enrolled, at Tel Tamer. This is on 
the plains of upper Mesopotamia in 
French Syria where, along the Khabur 
River, Assyrians from Iraq have been 
settled by the League of Nations. This 
whole region, arid and forbidding when 
not cultivated, responds like magic to 
irrigation. The Syrian government has 
plans for development which may re- 
store it to its original Garden of Eden 
status, at least as to vegetation. 

The Rev. Canon Charles T. Bridge- 
man, American educational chaplain, 
whose work already includes a remark- 
able variety of affairs, has visited the 
region three times and is conducting 
the long diplomatic-ecclesiastical-edu- 
cational negotiations with the cour- 
teous Free French. He has been fortun- 
ate in finding a well qualified young 
man to head the new school and another 
to teach agriculture. The school has a 
friendly adviser near by, an agricul- 


superintending _ thirty-three 
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turist of the Syrian government; he is 
a Russian trained in Czechoslovakia. 
The race-and-language situation is al- 
ways remarkable in these parts. When 
the Assyrian boys are graduated from 
the Church’s new school, whatever 
ideas they may have acquired they will 
be able to express in Arabic, Syriac, 
Aramaic, English and French. 
Anglican jurisdiction in the Holy 
Land has extended over the Anglican 
work in Palestine, Trans-Jordan, the 
Lebanon, Syria anc Iraq. By treating 
these diverse areas i= a unit it is pos- 
sible that the Chui: }i has been tracing 
a pattern which governments may some 
day follow. Judah L. Magnes, for more 
than twenty years a resident of Pales- 
tine, urges, in the current issue of 
Foreign Affairs, that instead of the re- 
peated unsuccessful attempts at eco- 
nomic and political development of 
Palestine alone, the four countriés of, 
Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Syria and the 


Lebanon, which naturally form a.geo- 


graphic unit and have sometimes in the 
past acted as an economic unit, be 
organized as one country. ‘The 
ordinary Jew and the ordinary Arab 
have no hatred for one another,’ he 
states. “They will rejoice over: the 
prospect of a reasonable settlement 
which might enable them to live to- 
gether and develop their common 
country in peace.” 

Of American influence Mr. Magnes 
says, ‘America is greatly trusted. She 
has no territorial or imperialist ambi- 
tions here. She has served the Middle 
East generously and unselfishly on nu- 
merous occasions and: she should con- 
tinue to do so.” 

From the Churchman’s point of 
view, the Good Friday Offering, in 
which an increasing number of parishes 
share each year, provides an immediate 
and completely practical method of 
service. In Jerusalem and elsewhere, 
the Offering aids Canon Bridgeman’s 
varied work in relation to the Ar- 
menian Church, the Greek Orthodox, 
the Syrian, Coptic, Abyssinian and As- 
syrian - Churches. These ancient 
Churches, native to the Middle East 
but not yet recovered after centuries 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Many different subjects are included in the Breck curriculum. Here (above) young stu- 

dents are learning to draw and write while their teacher lends encouragement. (Below) 

Athletics take up a regular part of each boy’s day and one of the most popular games is 
basketball which has many devotees among the older students. 


Boy 


s" Schoo 


RANK GRAY, a farm boy from 
Towa, now in his first year out 
in Minnesota’s Breck School, 
once thought it funny to attend 
a boys’ school from which his grand- 
mother had been graduated. But now 
that he has met many other students 
with female relatives who are alumnae, 
he has gotten used to the idea. 

Breck is one of the few existing boys’ 
schools with living women graduates. 
When it was founded back in the bleak 
days following the Civil War by James 
Lloyd Breck, one of the Church’s pio- 
neer missionaries in the Northwest, it 
was dedicated to the education of both 
boys and girls. Some oldtimers who 
went there in the ’90’s as young girls, 
recall the early days when the school 
was known as “The Wilder Farm Col- 
lege,” and was located on the open 
prairie of southwestern Minnesota. 
Since the tuition was low many boys 
and girls from nearby farms were able 
to attend, with the result that several 
of Minnesota’s present-day leading 
citizens are among those who received 


Not only how to ride a horse but how to 
care for him is taught Breck boys. 


1890’s 


their early education in Dr. Breck’s 
little school. 

Although nearly 200 students were 
enrolled at the turn of the century, the 
Wilder Farm College, which in 1917 
had been moved to St. Paul and named 
Breck School in honor of its founder, 
encountered rough going in the uncer- 
tain days following World War I. And 
for many years the diocese was forced 
to watch the institution’s slow, gradual 
decline. 

Then, early in 1938, a complete new 
program for the school was undertaken 
by prominent twin-city laymen and 
Chester H. Des Rochers was named 
headmaster. Since that day Breck’s 
enrollment has jumped from twenty- 
six students to 284, a new primary 
school has been opened and several new 
buildings have appeared on the cam- 
pus. 

Breck boys, who are enrolled from 
the first grade through high school, 
learn everything from mathematics and 
English to archery, woodcarving and 
horseback riding. They are encouraged 
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Grand Wither Atuminae 


URING INSTITUTION 


to develop useful aptitudes and twenty- 
eight different groupings of activities 
give them a wide selection from which 
to choose. 

Although entirely self-supporting, 
Breck maintains close contact with the 
Church through Bishop Frank A. 
McElwain of Minnesota, who is hon- 
orary president of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and Bishop Stephen E. Keeler, 
coadjutor of the diocese, who is presi- 
dent. The Rev. Harry E. Nelson is 
the school’s chaplain. 

Since a majority of the boys come 
from homes in the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul area, exceptionally well-rounded 
parent organizations exist which are of 
great benefit to the school. These in- 
clude a Woman’s Board whose special 
project is the Haupt Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund, the Patrons’ Club and the 
Mothers’ Club. 

Most of the members of these groups 
are Churchmen and women and fre- 
quent, well-attended meetings are held. 
Social activities based on local and 
English boarding school traditions in- 


Sailing proves a delight to farm boys who 
previously had never seen a lake. 


clude each year a Father and Son 
banquet for both upper and lower 
schools, a winter carnival which is a 
miniature of the civic winter carnival 
for which St. Paul is internationally 
famous and typical English Christmas 
festivities. 

Thus Breck School continues its 
growth even in these troubled times 
and spreads its influence through its 
graduates to college and university, the 
business world and the Church. 


When the snow comes students look forward eagerly to riding behind the horses on their sleds and “rippers.” Those enjoying this 
sport here are Chesty Des Rochers, Art Mueller, Jim Benepe and Billy Hansen. 
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St. George’s, one of the oldest parishes on 
Long Island, was begun in early 1700's. 


MONG the present-day parish- 

ioners busy with wartime ac- 

tivities at historic old St. 

George’s in Hempstead, Long 
Island, are a few descendants of some 
of that town’s early settlers who lived 
through the trying times of the Revolu- 
tion. But unlike today’s Hemp- 
steaders, who are solidly behind this 
country’s war effort, many of the 
Colonials were against the American 
Cause and were loyal to the British 
King. And St. George’s rector, the 
Rev. Leonard Cutting, was their mili- 
tant leader. 


Church School children place flowers upon the grave of the Rev. 
Samuel Seabury, an early rector of St. George’s and father of the 
Church’s first bishop. 


Historic St. George's | 


HEMPSTEAD IS 


Incensed at this lack of allegiance to 
the patriots’ cause, angry rabbles be- 
sieged Hempstead and drove many of 
the townsfolk into the woods. On one 
Sunday during the 1770’s_ several 
armed men stood guard at the front 
door of St. George’s Church and forced 
all worshippers to return to their 
homes. The usual prayers for the 
King and the Royal Family were for- 
bidden and Mr. Cutting was ordered to 
remove the royal coat of arms. 

Wrote one contemporary: “We es- 
tablished, with 1,000 men, _head- 
quarters at Hempstead, seeking out 
Tories. We converted the Episcopal 
Church into a store house, forbade the 
parson to pray for the King and Royal 
Family, and made use of the com- 
munion table as a convenience for 
Yankees to eat upon.” 

St. George’s dates back to the open- 
ing of the 18th Century when the 
Rev. John Thomas, a former assistant 
at Christ Church in Philadelphia, ar- 
rived in Hempstead to become its first 
rector. In the spring of 1705, in a 


WHERE SAMUEL SEABUR 


letter to the Church of England So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
London, Thomas stated that there were 
only three persons in the whole town 
who were really glad to see him. The 
rest treated him with contempt. “My 
path here is very thorny,” he wrote. 
“All my steps are narrowly watched. 
I have brought some few of the more 
honest best inclined to religion, and 
hope in time to have a plentiful har- 
vest. I am very pleasantly situated 
here, upon an even delightsome plain, 
sixteen miles long, richly furnished 
with beef, mutton and fowls of all 
sorts, the air sharp and severe, and not 
subject to those fulsome fogs so natural 
to the English climate.” 

So sincere was Mr. Thomas in his 
religion that many of the people began 
to want to share it. Within a year he 
was able to write: “The church is not 
only better attended than it was before, 
but I have admitted to the communion 
at one time three, at another, four of 
the most rigid of the Independents 
while twelve have just received bap- 


A former crucifer on leave from his Army post visits Mr. 
Haight for a heart-to-heart talk. About 120 boys from 


this parish are now in the armed forces. 


tism among whom are several adults.” 

Perhaps the best known rector of 
St. George’s was the Rev. Samuel Sea- 
bury, who came to Hempstead from 
New London in 1742, for he was the 
father of the Samuel Seabury who be- 
came the first Bishop of the American 
Church. When the elder Seabury 
came to Hempstead his son Samuel 
was about fourteen years old and it 
was in the rectory of St. George’s that 
the famous Bishop dreamed and played 
and grew to manhood. 

This old parish, proud of its heritage 
from the past, today is serving the 
country’s war effort and its servicemen. 
Old Hempstead has one of the finest 
U.S.O. buildings in the country. The 
town’s various churches are helping to 
maintain it and each church, includ- 
ing St. George’s, has a night when it is 
responsible for entertaining the approx- 
imately 200 servicemen from nearby 
camps who visit the building. Many 
of St. George’s women are enrolled in 
Red Cross classes, while 120 men and 
boys from the parish are now with the 


Hundreds of marriages have taken place in old St. George’s 
during its long history and today it is the scene of many 
soldier weddings. 


ST AMERICAN BISHOP, SPENT YOUTH 


armed forces of the United States. 

The rector, the Rev. John S. Haight, 
is conducting pilgrimages through the 
church and churchyard which he calls 
“Walks and Talks” during which he 
explains the history of this old parish 
to interested servicemen. 

Thus this venerable parish, whose 
early history was so intimately bound 
up with that of this country, is adapt- 
ing itself to the changing times and is 
ably serving the nation. 

e e e@ 


Soldiers and sailors are giving an enthusi- 
astic reception to “A Spiritual Almanac for 
Service Men” which is being sent out by the 
Christian Commission for Camp and De- 
fense Communities. This 160-page booklet 
contains information of religious and patriotic 
significance to service men, selections from 
the Bible, hymns, prayers, homely bits of 
wisdom, and information concerning the 
Christian year, what the Church believes, 
how to use the Bible and various other fea- 
tures. Twenty-five cents each from the 
Christian Commission for Camp and Defense 
Communities, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
Viork sINe- Ys 


Parishioners leaving St. George’s after Sun- 
day service. The Rev. John Haight is rector. 


A recent Gallup coast-to-coast survey of 
American Scripture-reading habits reveals 
that about eight and a half million persons 
in the United States read the Bible daily and 
more than four million persons are reading it 
more often today than they did before the 
war. 


Timely and searching as when they were 
broadcast in Holy Week last year are seven 
brief addresses by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, one on each of the Seven Words from 
the Cross, with an eighth address for Easter 
Day. Palm Sunday to Easter, by William 
Temple, Morehouse-Gorham, 45 pages, 35 
cents. 


One of the organizations which many of the young parishioners 
belong to is the Boy Scouts. Here a Boy Scout shows the cubs 
how to tie some trick knots. 


A special holiday service for everyone had to be held in a hangar. In one post chapel 
the Episcopal Church’s Eucharist is followed by a Jewish service and after that the 
general non-Roman non-Jewish service. Roman Catholics have another post chapel. Below, — o| 


the aviation cadets do calisthenics. Behind them are some of the planes they will be flying. 
Photos from Army Air Force Sosiheast Training Center 


Chaplain Wm. J. Chase, formerly working 

among students at Cornell, now has new 

duties at Maxwell Field, Ala. Below is the 
post chapel where he holds services. 


HOUSANDS of cadets are training seling. He has started a twice-a-week 
in the pre-flight school for pilots at _ hour of recorded classical music. A 


C h a p i a i n C h a se Maxwell Field, Alabama. Chaplain turntable connected with the amplifier 


Wm. J. Chase, first lieutenant, one of of the chapel organ gives excellent re- 
a considerable staff of chaplains, has production, and the chapel provides a 


Ai d Sk Pil t countless duties, holding the Prayer quiet place to hear the programs. 
l S y l oO S Book services early on Sundays, others Records are borrowed from interested 
at a later hour, taking his turn in daily friends. Deems Taylor mentioned 
hospital visits, interviewing and coun- these programs in a recent broadcast. 
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HILE war and devastation spread throughout 

the earth, the Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World 

Relief continues to alleviate suffering every- 

where. Finns, Greeks, Russians, Britishers, 
Chinese, Norwegians, prisoners of war, refugees—all are 
aided by Churchmen’s gifts to this fund. 

From October, 1940, through January, 1943, more than 
$107,000 was received and disbursed through accredited 
agencies to help the world’s sick and needy in war areas. 
Largest amount, $45,308.00, went to the Church Com- 
mittee for China Relief, while the second and third largest 
totals received were $11,004.00 for the Episcopal Com- 
mittee for European Refugees, and $10,036.00 for the 
International Y.M.C.A., War Prisoners’ Aid. 

Among the other organizations receiving contributions 
were: Greek War Relief Society, $8,364.00; American 
Committee for Christian Refugees, $6,509.00; Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, $4,817.00; Russian War Re- 
lief, $4,369.00; American Bible Society, $2,522.00; 
Japanese-American Student, $1,963.00; World Emer- 
gency Fund, Y.W.C.A., $1,856.00; Central Bureau for 
the Relief of Evangelical Churches in Europe, $1,715.00; 
and the American Friends Service Committee, $1,357.00. 


elps War 


United China Relief 


This Chinese mother and her babies, like thousands of other refugees, have not forgotten the bombing horrors from which they are 
fleeing. Here they stop on the road for food provided by missionaries aided by the Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World Relief. 


CHURCHMEN IN THE NEWS 


James Francis Byrnes while in the U.S. 
Senate was one of most popular members. 


EADING the nation’s fight against 
inflation today is Churchman 
James Francis Byrnes, named Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a few months ago. Born 
in Charleston, S.C., Mr. Byrnes, now 
often called the ‘Assistant President,” 
was educated in Charleston’s public 
schools and was admitted to the bar in 
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1903. After several years spent in the 
practice of law he was elected U. S. 
Senator in 1930 and was reélected for 
a second term in 1936. In 1941 the 
President appointed him an Associate 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, a 


Thousands of Americans read Lt. Com. 
Kelly’s story in They Were Expendable. 


position which he resigned when called 
to grapple with the serious inflation 
threat. He is a communicant of the 
Church of the Advent, Spartanburg,S.C. 
Another Churchman in the news re- 
cently is Lieut. Comdr. Robert B. 
Kelly, who is doing his bit for Uncle 
Sam on the firing line. Kelly, who has 
won fame as one of the torpedo boat 
heroes in W. L. White’s best seller 
They Were Expendable, spent his 
childhood in Larchmont, N. Y., and 
sang in the choir of St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church. Several months ago he 
was awarded the Navy Cross for hero- 
ism while in command of a Navy tor- 
pedo boat that sank a Japanese cruiser 
in Cebu Harbor. According to the cita- 
tion, Kelly, despite heavy shell oppo- 
sition and the fact that the cruiser was 
screened by four destroyers, directed 
his PT-34 to within 300 yards of his 
target and made two successful hits 
with torpedoes. He was born in New 
York City and was graduated from 
Annapolis in 1935. He is now Com- 
mander of M.T.B. Squadron 9. 
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Bishop Lawrence in characteristic pose dur- 
ing his years of retirement. 


The Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, 
D.D., Bishop of Massachusetts, has 
written a brief biographical study of 
one of his most famous and long- 
lived predecessors, William Lawrence, 
Bishop of Massachusetts from 1893 to 
1927 and after that, in his retirement, 
an active and influential citizen and 
Churchman until his death in 1941. 
From the book, William Lawrence, 
Later Years of a Happy Life (Harvard 
University Press, 1943, 170 pages, 
$2.00), these quotations are taken. 


HE span of Bishop Lawrence’s life 

was indeed long. We gain some 
conception of its length when we realize 
that he was born a few weeks before 
the death of President Zachary Taylor 
and the accession of President Fill- 
more. As a boy he lived through the 
stirring days of the pre-war discussion 
of slavery and the preservation of the 
Union. Then came the Civil War, and 
the days of so-called reconstruction, 
the growth and the development of the 
West, and the rise of the United States 
as a world power. 

Then the first World War, the 
strange psychology of the post-war era 
—the period of false prosperity, and 
after it the depression. He watched 
and saw more clearly than most the 
threatening storm brewing in Europe, 
and he lived to within a month and a 
day of our entry into the second World 
War. 

No doubt every century will bring 
amazing changes, but it is doubtful if 
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Bishop Lawrence---Later Years 


BISHOP SHERRILL’S BOOK CONCLUDES 
STORY OF NOTED CHURCHMAN’S LIFE 


any one person will ever live to see 
more of the great transformations in 
the American way of life. It is no 
wonder that Bishop Lawrence liked to 
recall the past. The wonder is that he 
consistently looked forward. 

His interest was always in people 
and affairs rather than in books... . 
People talked to him easily, and they 
felt his personal understanding and 
sympathy. The Bishop’s whole life 
had prepared him for those interesting 
and helpful experiences. He once 
wrote: 

“My belief is that the young and 
middle-aged who dread growing old, 
who stick to their jobs when they ought 
to retire, and who when they do retire 
soon sink into old-age habits, have only 
themselves and their parents to thank 
for it. The years of youth and middle 
age are the years to prepare for a 
happy and useful old age.” 


“In our break for personal liberty,” 
the Bishop once said, “have we de- 
veloped with equal rapidity the ele- 
ments which make up what we call 
character—a capacity really to use and 
rationally enjoy our freedom? Have 
we the self-control, the moral courage, 
the chivalry, and the unselfishness to 
be in command of ourselves and our 
liberty?” 


“As I get older, my faith becomes 
simpler,” Bishop Lawrence wrote, in 
a later year. “Trust in God as my 
Heavenly Father is the foundation of 
my faith. Trust as a child trusts. The 


clash of science and religion, the rough: 
voices of ecclesiastical dispute are 
silent. God the Loving Father stands. 
forth. My faith too has become more 
and more Christ-centered. I like to 
talk not first of Christianity but of 
Christ . . . And the Holy Spirit. He 
is not only a power or the expression 
of a Power which fell upon the 
Apostles, but the Living Spirit of the 
Living God now, the Living Truth, 
invigorating and guiding the Church 
and the hearts of men: my heart and: 
my life. Hence my personal religion 
is not that of the past, but of the 
present, real, practical, sustaining every: 
day and every hour of the day.” 4 
Presiding Bishop Henry Tucker (left) res 
ceives the first copy of Which Way Ahead, 
his choice for the 1943 Lenten Book, from 
the author, the Rev. Dr. Walter Russell 
Bowie, professor of Practical Theology at’ 
Union Theological Seminary and former 


rector of Grace Church, New York City. 
It was published by Harper’s. 
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Governor Dewey Says--- 


Today, when each moment sees 
another man-made foundation crumble, 
old as well as young must reach for 
the sustaining hand of religion for help. 
At a time when a war atmosphere aj- 
fects the moral values of the home and 
Church, it is more important than ever 
that we strengthen the spiritual influ- 
ence of religion, 

We have the material strength to 
forge ahead to the victory which, with 
God's help, is to be surely ours. Let 
us have the moral fortitude and the 
spiritual faith as Godfearing men and 
women to make that victory count for 
a better world when the blessings of 
peace descend upon humanity again. 

Churchman Thonias FE, Dewey 
Governor of New York 


It was expected that, due to local claims 
for war supplies, the Church’s supply work 
for missions might diminish but comparisons 
just made by the National Woman's Aux- 
iliary office show that, while the value of 
supplies sent out by the dioceses in 1941 
was $149,529, the total for 1942 was $144,- 
976, a decrease of less than $4,500 or 3 
per cent, 


Y Y 


The bell from the old Cathedral Shelter 
in Chicago, no longer needed since the 
amalgamation of the Shelter with the 
Chureh of the Epiphany, will be placed at 
St. Barnabas’ Church, as a memorial to the 
late wife of Suffragan Bishop Edwin J, 
Randall, 
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Now that so many things in Alaska are 
becoming so modern, there is special inter- 
est in the stories of old-time background and 
atmosphere which Mrs. John W. Chapman 
has compiled from her husband's diary, The 
Ministry of the Rev, John W. Chapman, 
D.D., at Anvik in Alaska is published by the 
Church Missions Publishing Co,, Church St,, 
Hartford, Conn., a 24-page booklet in the 
“Soldier and Servant” series; 25> cents a 
‘copy. Dr, Chapman was a missionary in 
Alaska from 1887 to 1930, 
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A young Canadian who was recently or 
dained to the priesthood by Bishop Lindel 
Tsen in Honan was presented by a Canadian 
archdeacon but otherwise had a completely 
Chinese service, Chinese bishop ordaining, 
Chinese clergy assisting, Chinese language 
used throughout. The Methodist and Roman 
Catholic missions in that’place each sent great 
baskets of roses for the service, 
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Answers TWO VITAL QUESTIONS: 


Why is the voice of the Church 
heldin such low popular 
esteem? 


What can be done to restore 
the Church's moral leadership? 


THE 
CHURCH 
IN DISREPUTE 


By BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 


Here is a book to read and ponder. 
An ardent churchman, Dr. Bell 


has an intelligent sympathy for 


those who declare the Church is 
impotent. With penetration he analyzes its 
weaknesses, and boldly prescribes a_con- 
structive program for its cure. The result is 
a book that ought to be—and will be—widely 
discussed by churchmen who are not afraid 


to look at themselves. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS Publishers NEW YORK 


OXFORD 


Se 


PRAYER BOORS 
AnD HYMNRALS 


OXFORD Prayer Books, and Prayer Books and Hymnals, 
are available in 200 styles, printed on fine white paper 
and the famous ultrathin Oxford India paper. 
OXFORD ALTAR SERVICE, with Chancel Prayer Books 
and Hymnals to match, also Oxford Lecture Bibles, 

FOR SERVICER MEN, Prayer Books, in khaki or blue Fab- 


hote, with xipper fasteners, also Bibles and Testaments, The 
service men of our church will appreciate having one of these. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 


aah 
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St. 


Mary’s TRAINING SCHOOL 
For Nursery Nurses 


Year’s course. Young women trained for re- 
sponsible positions in private families or 


children’s institutions. Address: 


Sister Superior, St. Mary’s Hospital for Chil- 
dren, Inc., 407 West 34th St., New York City 


St. Mary’s Ball verware 


Episcopal school fer girls 6 to 18, established 
1837. Thorough personalized college prepara- 
tion and separate Lower School. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, and Secretarial subjects. Easily 
accessible to New York and Philadelphia. 


FLORENCE LUKENS NEWBOLD 
Headmistress Box F Burlington, N. J. 


ANNUAL SALE 
SUITS STOLES : CASSOCKS 
TOPCOATS OVERCOATS 
ALTAR HANGINGS 
Outfitters to the Church and Clergy 


C. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 
562 Fifth Ave. (at 46th St.) New York 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Graduation Caps and Gowns, 
Nurses’ Capes. Fine materials, 
beautiful work. State needs, name 
of Church. Catalog, samples on 
request. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
1128 S. 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


The interest the Church Schools’ ap- 
proximately 500,000 children are tak- 
ing in the Lenten Offering is reflected 
in the steadily growing amounts re- 
ceived each year. Beginning in 1877, 
when $200 was contributed, the yearly 
average since 1939 has gone over the 
$300,000 mark. The total offering con- 
tains money given by Church Schools 
in the mission field as well as at home. 
The grand total for the last sixty-six 
years is more than $12,000,000. Com- 


Home Prayers. The mail order catalogue 
found in the homes of rural people gave the 
Rev. Allen W. Clark, now rector of Calvary 
Episcopal Church in Danvers, Mass., the big 
idea that “If stores can sell goods by mail, 
churches can spread religion in the same 
way.” And so in 1927 he started “Home 
Prayers” by mailing eleven one-page mes- 
sages to families in the Vermont hills who 
were unable to attend his regular services. 
The experiment was a success, and today 
4,000 copies of Home Prayers are mailed 
each week to mail-order church goers. 


“Lenten Offering Has Passed $12,000,000 


plete figures for 1942 are unavailable 
since about twenty-five dioceses have 
not yet sent in their report. 


10830: Be er Ceres $269,639.45 
1034 ees ont 276,460.76 
1935... 285,338.04 
1936 ... 287,414.37 
LOSwes 295,634.68 
1938 299,722.59 
(9300s 5 eee 301,352.10 
1940. Gal Petes Sy 310,900.64 
(Oates eee 322,523.49 


Home Prayers are a simple one-page serv- 
ice of worship consisting of an opening 
prayer, a Bible reading, a brief sermon, and 
a closing prayer. The service closes like a 
letter, “sincerely your friend,” with space 
left for the minister’s signature, and for a 
personal postscript for each particular family. 
Persons of many different denominations 
make use of the services, since their message 
is intended for “Everyman,” and Mr. Clark’s 
mailing list includes Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists and Quakers, as well as 
Episcopalians. 


If You Leave No Will— 


Your property passes arbitrarily in accordance with lines of descent and dis- 
tribution established by law and will be managed by an administrator ap- 
pointed by the Court. The law makes no provision for the continuance of 
gifts to your Church or to your favorite charities. Are you satisfied to have your 
property pass in accordance with the rules of intestacy? It may be costly to 
your heirs and defeat an intention you have long cherished. These unhappy 
results ensue when you die without a Will. Direct the way your affairs are to 


be handled after your death. Have a Will prepared now. If your intention in- 
cludes a bequest for the Church discuss the plan freely with your rector or write 
to The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Form of Bequest 


“T give, devise and bequeath to THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, for the 
“Tf it is desired that the bequest should be applied to 
some particular department of the work, there should be substituted for the words ‘‘For the 
Use of the Society” the words “For Domestic Missions,” or ‘For Foreign Missions,’ or ‘'For 
Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work Among Colored People,” or ‘For Work in Alaska,” etc. 


use of the Society 
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_ A.C.B.F. Loans $163,000 
The American Church Building 
Fund Commission made thirty-three 
loans and twenty-nine gifts to parishes 
and missions during the past year. 
Loans amounting to $166,245 were 
made for construction, rebuilding, re- 
pairs and improvements, while gifts 
totaling $20,321 were authorized for 
‘similar purposes. Fifteen loans were 
paid off during the year. Total re- 
ceipts for 1942 were $224,450 and 
total disbursements $213,478. The 
Permanent Fund amounted to $852,- 
488 on January 1, 1943. 

The American Church Building 
Fund Commission was established in 
1880 by General Convention and as- 
sists in the building of churches, rec- 
tories and parish houses by means of 
a system of loans, gifts and grants. 
It has made 1,805 gifts since its found- 
ing sixty-three years ago. 


Episcopalians make up ten per cent of the 
U.S. Senate while eleven per cent of the 
House of Representatives are Churchmen. 


J. Taylor Foster, of New York, widely 
active in Church affairs, has been elected to 
membership in the National Council, suc- 
ceeding the late W. S. Farish. Mr. Foster, 
associated with the financial firm of Lee, 
Higginson Corp., is a vestryman of Trinity 
Parish, New York, and warden at Christ 
Church, Greenwich, Conn. 


The breast pocket of the Army blouse was 
designed to accommodate the special volumes 
of Jewish Holy Scriptures and New Testa- 
ments issued by chaplains. 


A MISSIONARY 


i ANY generous units of the Anglican Communion which support our work in the Holy ee a 

Land have been ,prevented from raising necessary funds, while interrupted com- 
munications have in instances prevented the delivery: of sums raised. Fortunately channels 
from America are open. All that we can raise will surely reach the Mission. 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accredited Class A Church College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Needs of College: A Larger Endowment, 
Scholarship Aid for Worthy Students, Gifts 
for Current Expenses. Address: President. 

Legal title for bequests. Trustees of St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
THE PACIFIC 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 


2457 Ridge Road 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Donald J. Cowling, President 
A coedicational liberal arts college offer- 
ing academic courses in twenty-four depart- 
ments, Carleton has a curriculum geared 
effectively to war emergency needs. 


Address: DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
4 Leighton Hall Northfield, Minn. 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 


(School for Christian Service and Dea- 
coness Training School of the Pacific) 

A graduate school preparing women for | 
Church work as deaconesses or lay work- 
ers in the fields of Christian education, 
social service, and evangelistic work. Op- 
portunity to work for advanced degrees. 
ETHEL M. SPRINGER, M.A., B.D., Dean 
1820 Scenic Ave., Berkeley, California 


Aid Holy Land Missions through the 
GOOD FRIDAY OFFERING : 


Authorized by General Convention, directed by the Na- 
tional Council, commended by the Woman's Auxiliary, and 


earnestly stressed to the Church by the Presiding Bishop. 


EFFORT LOYALLY FURTHERED BY THE WORLD 


ANGLICAN COMMUNION 


Both this ‘ bs 


world work in Jerusalem and the Russian Theological Seminary in Paris depend upon mt 
our aid. I ask a generous Good Friday Offering."—H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER. - 


Unless other arrangements have been made by the Bishop of the Diocese, checks should be made to the feet 


order of Lewis B. Franklin, marked for The Good Friday Offering and sent to him at Church Missions on 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Gifts to this Offering are not credited on quotas. : 
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ESTMENTS 


for CLERGY and CHOIR 


ALTAR LINENS, EMBROIDERIES 
MATERIALS BY THE YARD. TAILORING 


Send for our new Catalogue 


Sam PLAT INC. <n 


New York 
American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for Jas. Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England 


OU WiLL FIND IN 
SIAN DARDS 


TRUE-TO-THE-BIBLE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


True-to-the-Bible as God’s 
revealed Word. 


Practical application to 
everyday life. 


Uniform Lessons, Primary to 
Adults. 


Closely Graded, Cradle Roll 
to Young People. 


Daily Bible Reading in 
weekly story papers, from 
Junior to Adult. 


agi & G® BPO _z 


Plan to use Standard’s Sunday 
School Lessons, either Closely 
Graded or Uniform. Preferred by 
thousands of successful schools for 
pupils of all ages. Children’s helps 
in attractive colors. Prospectus of 
Closely Graded Lessons, actual sam- 
ples of Uniform Lessons, and 160- 
page Catalogue, will be sent free. 


FILL IN THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Dept. Fo-4 


Please send me prospectus, samples and 
catalogue for my department. 


PRO GT OSS. oo c..5 assole ve date Rucven te desceeactat ae eee see ee 
ROTC a sisted. No. in School............. 


Name department in which you are in- 


CEST ay UE ee mai ee ee ae A ved 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Ensign Theodore F. Marx, Torpedo Officer of the destroyer Preston when it was sunk 
last Nov. 16 at Guadalcanal, lights a candle at the “Service Shrine” of his church, St. 


Paul’s Memorial, in Detroit, Mich. The light is to be kept burning continuously for the 


duration. 


Left to right are: Don Anselmi, flag bearer; Ensign Marx; the Rev. James 


G. Widdifield, rector, and Bill Hisock, crucifer. 


U.T.O. Shows Gain of $72,000 


A gain of $72,000 is shown in the total of 
the United Thank Offering now being ac- 
cumulated as compared with the Offering at 
this time in the last triennium; 7. e., the 
total for December 1, 1942, is $557,000; for 
December 1, 1939, $485,000. These figures 
refer to the diocesan offerings sent to the 
National Council treasurer for banking. 

r 7 

In a long list of activities and actions, 
large and small, suggested by members of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary executive board as 
desirable for Churchwomen, one is “Move 
over in the pew.” 

7 t 

Doing recreational and social work under 
the Red Cross among the Negro troops in 
England are three graduates of the Tuttle 
Training School for Negro workers, Raleigh: 
Mrs. Carol Jarrett Cheatham and Miss 
Gladys Martin, both from St. Louis, and 
Mrs. Lydia Dubissette from Raleigh. 

7 gt 

Church work for isolated people who are 
too far away from any churches to have 
normal parish life has developed so far in 
the dioceses of the Northwest Province that 
there are 3,536 families on the mailing list, 
receiving Church teaching and other reading 
matter by mail. This includes 1,864 children. 


AWAKWA 


POCONO PINES, PA. Girls 6 to 17. 
18th Season. Mountain Camp 3 hrs. 
Campers escorted from city. 

On private lake; sandy beach; cabins; 
boating, tennis, riding, arts and crafts, 

~~. V projects; nature study; Physician. 
CHICKAGAMI for BOYS, opp. shore 

of lake. Booklet “F.” N.Y. Office, 

- 11 W. 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


Dubuque, Iowa, stands at the junction of 
three dioceses. Shortage of clergy in that 
region has resulted in the fact that the Rev. 
John E. Flockhart of St. John’s, Dubuque, 
filling in two other vacancies, now works in 


the dioceses of JIowa, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

t 7 
How widely scattered from their old 


homes the people of China are at this time 
was shown recently when a small group of 
women met to organize a Woman’s guild in 
the new congregation at Kunming, in Free 
China. The ten women present.came from 
eight provinces. 


bf th 


The Girls’ Friendly Society, in choosing 
the project for its special mission gift this 
year decided on a water-heating system for 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Ponce, Puerto Rico. 
This old and well known hospital has been 
suffering many inconveniences and hazards 
for lack of an adequate hot water supply. 
The GFS gift of $2,000 will be divided, 
$1,500 for St. Luke’s, and the remainder 
probably toward a scholarship for a Japan- 
ese student who was formerly GFS president 
at St. Mary’s Church, Los Angeles. 


nA 7 


Miss Mabel R. Mansfield is retiring after 
long service as director of handcrafts in 
Southwestern Virginia. The cornhusk dolls, 
whose picture on the cover of Fort for 
last August was admired by so many, were 
made under her direction. Deaconess Edith 
A. Booth will succeed her after a term of 
study in the Campbell Folk School at Brass- 
town, N. C. 


The Church “has been found of God and 
founded by Christ; it is there before our 


eyes and the most we need do is to find it 
again. For the only community that is likely 
to be stronger than totalitarianism is a com- 
munity which is universal, and there is only 
one such community—the Church of Christ.” 

John Baillie’s Invitation to Pilgrimage, 
from which this statement comes, is addressed 
“to those who, while earnestly seeking a firm 
foundation for their life, are willing to de- 
vote to the quest a certain sustained labor of 
thought.” The author, who is professor of 
divinity in the University of Edinburgh, de- 
scribes certain stages in a pilgrim’s progress. 
(Scribner’s, 1942, 134 pages, $1.50.) 

7 gt 

Upon This Rock, by Emile Cammaerts, 
Harper’s, $1, is a poignant memoir to a son 
who lost his life with the R.A.F. Bereaved 
American parents -will find help, comfort 
and spiritual understanding in Prof. Cam- 
maerts’ experience. The author is a Belgian 
poet, playwright and patriot now teaching at 
the University of London. 

t 7 

A dozen informal letters written between 
1929 and 1934 by the late Governeur F. 
Mosher while he was Bishop of the Philip- 
pines give added interest to Mrs. Mosher’s 
new sketch of his life, published by the 
Church Missions Publishing Co., 31 Church 
St., Hartford, Conn. (25 cents a copy), in 
their “Soldier and Servant” series. As he 
was a missionary in China from 1896 to 
1920 and bishop of the Philippines from 1920 
to 1941, his life covers a wide span in the 
Church’s mission. The letters show a little 
of the increasingly heavy burden of prob- 
lems, journeys, and responsibilities which 
he carried for so long. 


New Projects in Palestine 
(Continued from page 19) 


of hardship, are being helped to train 
a new generation of leaders. 

The Russian Theological Academy 
still functioning in Paris and almost the 
only seminary now training clergy for 
the Russian Church, is also aided by 
the Good Friday Offering. For this, 
money is sent from the National Coun- 
cil’s treasurer to the YMCA, from them 
to the International Red Cross in Gen- 
eva, and from there to Paris. 

The whole Anglican Communion 
throughout the world shares in the 
Good Friday Offering. Just now, 
while the Japanese Church is out of 
touch, while the Philippines cannot 
use the mail, and while other con- 
tributing parts of the Church are meet- 
ing special difficulties, American gifts 
are more important than ever. 
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Rushed to America for Spring Publication! 


SPEAKING IN PARABLES 


By Dom Bernard Clements, O.S.B 


Late Vicar of All Saints’, Margaret Street, London 


A compilation of thirty-three of Dom Bernard’s brief religious broad- 
casts, originally given by the author over the network of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, London. They are based on four general 
subjects: SOME LITTLE PARABLES OF JESUS (The Lesser known 
parables); THE CHRISTMAS STORY (told very simply but different- 
ly); THREE STUDIES OF ST. PAUL (in which the Apostle really 
lives); and the MALTA MESSAGES (directed to the soldiers serving 
in Malta). The book is timely and one that will convince the most 
skeptical. Price, $1.50 


e e e 
The Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent 
Which Way Ahead? By Walter Russell Bowie 


Dr. George A. Buttrick says, “ ... here an incisive and reverent 
mind blazes the ‘way ahead’ for the Church. If only all who love the 
Church would read it!” Price, $1.50; 10 or more copies, $1.25 ea. 


The Canadian Lenten Book 
Good News By Roland F. Palmer, S.S.J.E. 


“In a world like this, on a day like this, we need good news about 
life and destiny, about God and His saving mercy.” From the Foreword. 
Price, $1.00 


The Bishop of London’s Lenten Book 
The Holy Communion 


A devotional study relating the religious ideas of the Sacrament of 
Holy Communion to theology, philosophy, history and modern needs. 
Price, $1.00 


By Spencer Leeson 


Postage Additional 
Morehouse-Gorham Co., 14E.41st St., New York City 
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THE SCREWTAPE LETTERS 
By C. S. Lewis 


HESE letters are, by saucy indirection, as 
sharp a setting forth of a Christian ethic as 
the modern mind could crave.” 
’ —DR. GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


Za[ezd] pdb a] oan oS dia eed ao TIE 


“The most unusual book I have seen for years 
—delightful and devastating by turns.” 
—DR. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


This extraordinary little book is truly unique in 
its original and powerful presentation of the 
endless conflict between good and evil. Screw- 
tape, an important official in Hell, wrote these 
letters to a junior devil on earth, instructing 
him on how to corrupt the faith of his “patient,” 
who has recently accepted Christianity. $1.50 


LETTERS 
FROM 
HELL! 


At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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TOWARDS 
BELIEF IN GOD 


By Herbert H. Farmer 


The question discussed in this book is a 
fundamental one: ‘‘What grounds have 
we for belief in God?’’ Dr. Farmer main- 
_tains that God is not an abstract idea 
but a living personal Will and that His 
presence is known in concrete situa- 
tions where decisions must be made. 
Written with warmth and vitality, this 
powerful book makes*’a new and fresh 
approach and is of interest to the gen- 
eral reader as well as to students of 
philosophy and to ministers. $2.00 


IF THEY DON'T COME 
BACK 


By H. Adye Prichard 


In these days of anxiety and strain, 
with many young men away at the 
front, Canon Prichard’s assurances of a 
life hereafter fill a poignant need. Writ- 
ing with sympathy and reverence, he 
voices an invincible faith in immortality 
—a faith which will bring comfort to 
those who are suffering the loss of a 
loved one and to all who must remain 
at home. (tent.) $1.25 


HERITAGE AND 
DESTINY 


By John A. Mackay 


What is the most potent force shaping 
the destiny of mankind today? Dr. 
Mackay maintains we must look back- 
ward for our creative pattern of life and 


get a fresh start by a reappraisal of 
| the past. When God, coming in the 
Great Tradition, is chosen as the chief 
heritage of humanity, men will fulfill 
their true destiny in national, cultural, 


and spiritual life. $1.50 


THE FIGHT OF THE 
NORWEGIAN CHURCH 
AGAINST NAZISM 


By Bjarne Hoye 


Based entirely on fact and carefully 
documented, this book covers the Nor- 
wegian struggle against Nazi domina- 
tion. Of interest to all who want to 
know the true picture of the Axis oc- 
cupation of Norway. $1.75 


WHAT IS A MATURE 
MORALITY? 


By Harold H. Titus 


After a timely and thorough examina- 
tion of the main causes for the present 
confusion in thought and action, the 
author discusses the relation between 
ethics in genera) and Christian ethics. 
He sets forth the ideals of a mature 
morality and shows how the nearer we 
approach these, the higher will be our 
morality. Well balanced and construc- 
tive, $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 


i 


Watch In China’ (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. $3.) by Joy Homer who, in 1938, 
was sent to the Far, East as a press corre- 
spondent for the Interdenominational Church 
Committee for China Relief. 


It is not only the records of indi- 
vidual missionaries which are impor- 
tant in the contemporary account of 
what Christian missions mean. The 
greater matter is the influence of the 
Christian gospel in those far-reaching 
effects which cannot be connected with 
any individual. The immense impor- 
tance of missions cannot be fully meas- 
ured in the acts of mercy of Christian 
physicians, in help for refugees, in the 
shelter of orphaned children left home- 
less by the war, or in any other imme- 
diate thing. 

Their importance is more pervasive. 
The temper of mind and heart in which 
some whole nations think and feel is 
being changed. This, obviously, is not 
true everywhere; in Japan, for in- 
stance, the leavening effect of the 
Christian minority has’ not been de- 
cisive. But in China the destiny of 
that vast nation of three hundred mil- 
lion souls may be different because 
Chiang Kai-shek, the Generalissimo, 
and his wife also are Christians of un- 
disguised devotion. 


This means that their instinctive 


sympathies are allied with all those 


values which we believe most precious 


i i 
Dawn Watch in China > 


The following is an excerpt from “Dawn 


Sa 


to be preserved—with belief in human ~ 
dignity and freedom, with a sense of 
human solidarity under God, with hope 
for the creation of a world order not 
ruled by brutal force but fashioned by 
the justice and compassion which 
Christ inspires. ue 

If the Christian Church through its 
missionaries had never gone to China, 
it is likely that the man who now di- 
rects its policies, instead of being a 
Christian as he is, might have been the 
kind of person who for the sake of cor- 
rupt advantage or because of a kindred 
temper would have put his country 
into the hands of the war lords of 
Japan. . 

Not only the fates of the second 
World War but faith in the possibility 
of a decent world after it depend in 
great part on China. If that huge 
country, with its enormous population 
and its power which is only now be- 
ginning to awake, were thrown into the 
scales with the brutal paganism the 
Fascists represent, the future would be 
dark indeed. If, on the other hand, 
China should bring a new idealism, as 
well as its ancient wisdom, to the shap- 
ing of the postwar order, we may stand 
at the threshold of a brighter day than 
the world has known before. And if 
this comes true, then it will be the gift 
that Christian missions brought to 


China which will have been respon- a 


sible. 


Chaplain C. W. Carnan, Jr., 52nd Troop Carrier Wing, AAF, Pope Field, N. C., dis- 

tributes War Crosses to soldiers. The work of military chaplains, says Chaplain Carnan, 
is a highly specialized profession demanding not only a knowledge of theology, liturgics — 
and pastoral care, but also a working knowledge of military courtesy and discipline, mili- 


tary law, chemical warfare, first aid, property accounting and requisitions. 


Pieces of 
Silver 
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was the price paid for the in- 
formation leading to the arrest 
of our Lord. There are many 
churches today that are paying 
a heavy price in prestige in not 
being able to meet interest, 
missions, and benevolence. 

Solve your money problems 
as thousands of other women’s 
organizations are doing by 
selling ‘Miss America’ the 
streamlined, beautiful BROOM 
that is different. 


Write today for particulars: 


H. RAYMOND SHOLLENBERGER 


Windsor Broom Co. 
Hamburg, Pa. 


(Mention Forth) 


GIFTS 


for 
Constructon or Repair 
of 
CHURCHES RECTORIES 
PARISH HOUSES 


Applications $1,000.00 
will be considered. Address 


for not over 


American Church Bldg. Fund Commission 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


"We're in the Army Now” 
(Continued from page 7) 
even if the women stay only a month, 
they feel at home in the chapels and 
in the Chaplains’ offices. 

In downtown Des Moines, where 
WAAC’s are learning Administrative 
and Motor Transport work, Chaplain 
Foland has a unique situation to 
handle. He is meeting it by codperat- 
ing to the fullest extent with the clergy 
of nearby churches. Rather than ask 
the women to return to the Fort for 
services every Sunday, he gives them 
a map of the downtown area with all 
the churches marked, and he tells them 
how to get to churches. 

One of the clergy codperating with 
the WAAC Chaplains is the Rev. 
Ernest Victor Kennan, rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church near “the 
loop” in Des Moines. His interest in 
the organization started early last 
summer, before the first women arrived 
here to begin their military training. 
He has visited the post frequently; he 
knows the Chaplains and the women. 

During the past summer and fall, 
when rationing did not seriously worry 
housewives, members of his parish en- 
thusiastically undertook not only to wel- 
come WAAC’s to church but also to 
entertain them for Sunday dinner. 


THE PRESIDING BISHOP COMMENDS 


Send Copies to All Your Service Men 


PRAYERS FOR MEN IN SERVICE 


Written By Army and Navy Chaplains and Others 


A 32-page, pocket-sized book of brief and manly 
prayers for the private devotions of soldiers and 
sailors. Highly commended by The Presiding Bishop 


and hundreds of pastors and chaplains. 


"Tt would 


make an ideal gift from the home parish to men in 


the forces.""—Living Church. 
original booklet.’"—Forward—Day by Day. 
service to religion .. . 


“K valuable and 
“A real 
to make the spirit of prayer 


effective in our Army.'’—General William 10 
R. Arnold, Chief of Chaplains Cc 


WAR-TIME PRAYERS 


ARMY Ge NAV 


for THOSE AT HOME 


Written by H. St. 


George Tucker—William 


Temple—Oliver J. Hart—Bernard I. Bell—James T. Addison—G. Ashton 
Oldham—Harry §. Longley—Austin Pardue—Fred Ingley—William J. 
Hecath—Ralph S. Meadowcroft—And Others. 


Beautiful and profound prayers to guide and enrich us in our prayer life today.” 


Personal prayers for our loved ones, home, family, country, the wounded, 


the dying, and all war needs 


10c 


Both Books Edited by G. A. Cleveland Shrigley 
ORDER COPIES AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS or from the publishers 


FOSTER & STEWART PUBLISHING CORP., 
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Buffalo, New York 


Beautiful flags in all sizes for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Lodges, 
ete. Available in grosgrain rayon, 
taffeta, or bunting. Tear out this 
ad and write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. 


SERVICE FLAGS 


Honor your members with the armed 
forces—display a beautiful service flag 
Z\> with one star for each person in service, 

te== Ask for free catalogue. Write today. 


Faircraft Co. ,Dept. 34, Rock Island, I wlll. 


THE HOSPITAL OF SAINT BARNABAS 


and the UNIVERSITY OF NEWARK offer a 
full course in 


NURSING 


TO QUALIFIED HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Classes enter February and September. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Apply to Director of Nursing, Hospital of Saint 
Barnabas, 685 High Street, Newark, N. J. 


“The ROCK of OUR REPUBLIC” 


Our Country's i 
Strength : 


Is Founded On 
THE : 
HOLY BIBLE 


A President* of the United States once 
called the Holy Bible “The Rock of Our 
Republic?’ And so it is, especially today when 
men’s and women’s souls are tried by the fire 
of war. 

In every war that America has fought, since 
1848, the American Bible Society has sup- 
plied Bibles, New Testaments and portions of 
the Scriptures to men in the Armed Forces 
wherever they may be. 

This is a noble work and it MUST GO ON!. 
To further this work money is needed. Re- 
member—only $1.99 will give New Testaments 
to six of our boys. 

Better still, why not buy an American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreement? These Agree- 
ments afford as high as 7% on money under 
a plan which has never failed to make prompt 
payments in over 100 years of the Society’s 
activities. Why not investigate this plan for 
Christian giving at once! Send for the booklet 
“A Gift aaa fies? *President Andrew Jackson 


porte _THE COUPON —— 


American Bible Society, | 
Bible House, New York, 


I ( Please send me, without ce your | 
| booklet SP-55 entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ 


LIT emelose $cc to provide Testaments 
for our boys | 
FUN LTITC Sh RUN a scacck cho ccoces sue hecsacakenattipee corde ERD | 
: l 
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PULPIT ROBES * EMBROIDERIES 

HANGINGS ° STOLES ¢ VESTMENTS 

ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


Le NEW CATALOG on Request 


ACADEMIC CAP « GOWN CO. 
ST. . »  PHILADELPHIA,PA, 


NATIONAL 
821-23°ARCH 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. Full 

Upholstered Seat and Form-Fitting Back. 

Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. 
REDINGTON COMPANY 

Dept. 34 Scranton, Pa. 


ny eoR gift helps a noteworthy 
organization to carry on reli- 
gious and charitable work. Under 
our plan you secure an annual 
income for life, yielding up to 7% 
according to your age. 

Gift Annuity Agreements are 
issued under authority of the 
New York State Insurance Dep't. 

Learn today about this two- 

fold benefit. An invest- 
ment that is safe, de- 
pendable and regular. 


SALVATION ARMY 


(A NEW YORK CORPORATION) 


| 130 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


about the plan combining a gift with a life 
income. 


NAME.... 

ADDRESS i 
DATE OF BIRTH.............-.02.-20--cceeeeceeseeeee aesesnceee 
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| Please send me your Annuity Folder telling | 
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Religion in Duffel Bags 


“This time few thought there’d be 
room for religion in the duffel bags of 
our soldiers. But religion has caught 
on—and with such vigor that the 
chaplaincy services have been swamped 
by it. Army and Navy chapels are 
jam-packed. Demands for special 
services, for Bible study and religious 
instruction, are more than can be met. 
Many men—Protestant and Catholic 
—are being baptized or confirmed. 
Some chaplains report an almost over- 
whelming interest in religion and the 
Church as a career. In short, the men 
in uniform, in one of the most amaz- 
ing developments in our religious his- 
tory, appear to have made up their 
minds to wind up our era of glib skep- 
ticism, once and for all, and return, 
en masse, to religion.’—From “Re- 
ligion and the Armed Forces” by Stan- 
ley High in The American Magazine. 


The Church was looking after the welfare 
of the country’s soldiers back in the Civil 
War days, too. An entry in the Diocesan 
Journal of 1864 gives a report from Trinity 
Church, Demopolis, Ala.: “Offering on Na- 
tional Fast Day for Prayer Books, etc., for 
Soldiers: $486.05.” 


FORTH QUIZ 
Answers to questions on page 3 


1. New Jersey. Page 10. 


2. For, hydro-electric power. 
125 


Page 


3. Samuel Seabury, first bishop of 
the American Church. Page 23. 


4. Lieut. Comdr. Robert B. Kelly. 
Page 25. 


5. The Ven. 
Page 18. 


Weston H. Stewart. 


6. It has women alumnae. Page 20. 


7. They are showing increased inter- 
est in it. Page 6. 


One of the clearest and most concise de- 
scriptions of Mexico’s life and history is 
contained in Chapter II of Harlow S. Per- 
son’s Mexican Oil (Harper, 1942, 83 pages, 
$1.50). The book is also of interest as the 
story of something really new in interna- 
tional relations, when the bristly subject of 
Mexican oil was referred to, and settled by, 
economic experts rather than to old-fash- 
ioned “dollar diplomacy.” 


A WINDOW 


RARITIES — 


ONE OF FEW 
MONUMENTS 


- In SthoAn$ Church Waverly Place NY. TO AN GPiscOpAL CLERGYMAN 


ISA MEMORIAL 


% QUEEN VICTORIA 


The Inscription reods: 


LS. and Grhbniten Two Nations and One people 


In the United States 
(IS AHORSES’ DRINKING FOUNTAIN 
\N ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
Com me morating Dr Wn. Souiigare 


former rector 
of St Annes, Annapolrs 
Mates 
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HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT HOW MANY THINGS 
A PARISH PRIEST SHOULD KNOW? 


He must know the Bible and the Church and the 
Faith and the Prayer Book; how to teach, how 
ie to preach, how to pray. He must know God and Ne 
’ know people. § Our Seminaries are places where 
carefully chosen young men are helped to gain 


this knowledge. 


This advertisement is provided in the interest of all our Church Seminaries by the following institutions: 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, New Haven EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, Cambridge 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Alexandria 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book for Soldiers and 
Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. ° 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available to the clergy, lay officials and active lay 
workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH PROPERTIES FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
| Church, and on the residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York 


haat 
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THE WAYSIDE HYMNAL 


‘A Little Book for Anyone Who | 


Would Sing to God” 


Contains 90 Hymns all with music — 
together with Service of Compline and 
other worship material. * 


Three Editions 
Paper cover, 8c per copy. 5 or more 5c each. 


Gift Edition. Genuine morocco leather, gold 
edge, round corners, silk marker, boxed, 


$1.00. 


Piano Edition. Music and words enlarged 
21% times, patent “Wire-O” binding, opens 


PRAYERS NEW & OLD 


A 128-page collection of prayers for all sorts 
and conditions of men. Some are our own 
precious heritage, tested by time; others, 


approving themselves from the recent past. 
Two Editions 
Paper cover—sce per copy. 


Fabrikoid cover. Blue, imitation leather, 


round corners. 50c¢ per copy. 


THE FORWARD 


412 SYCAMORE STREET 


flat. 50c per copy, 3 copies for $1.35. 


MOVEMENT 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


